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LOSS of the ASIA. 


[From the Bombay Gazette.] 


j E feel the deepest regret in announcing the loss of the 
‘Y Hon. Company’s ship Asia. This melancholy event has 
been communicated to N. B. Edmonstone, esq. chief secretary 
to the government, in an official report from Captain 
Tremenheere, of which the following are extracts : 

SIR, 

“ It is with most acute and painful emotions of sorrow 
and concern that I acquaint you, for the. information of the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, of the loss of 
the Hon. Company’s ship Asia, late under my command, on 
the Gillingham sand. 

“ On the Ist of May, 1809, about half past nine A. M. 
when nearly abreast of the Mud Point, standing up under the 
top sails with a fine moderate breeze from the northward, and 
the pilot schooner a-head, wearing (as [ was informed) four 
fathoms ; the ship suddenly shoaled her water to half three, 
when the helm was immediately put a-port, and the yards 
braced up with the larboard braces.” Afier describing the 
exertions to get the ship off, Captain Tremenheere, continues : 
“ A boat with an officer was dispatched’ to Culpee and 
Diamond Harbour, forthe purpose of sending down an anchor- 
boat and empty sloops and sheers, to receive’ the guns, and 
what cargo it should be found necessary to discharge, in order 
to lighten her, and also for what more could be procured from 
the ships at those places; by which time it was near four 
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o'clock ; and, as the ship was lying apparently very easy, and 
the water in the well had not increased more than two inches 
from the time it had been sounded, the ship’s company were 
ordered to dinner, as they had not tasted any thing since the 
day before. 

“ About half past four, whilst at dinner, three of the beams 
in the hold before the main-hatchway gave way, and the upper 
deck and gunwale appeared to be rising on the larboard side. 
The booms and long-boat were then ordered to be got out, the 
vater to be started, and a party under the third officer ordered 
to attend at the pumps. 

“ At half past five, the water in the well, which had been 
gradually increasing from the time the beams gave way, was 
now reported to be three feet. A strong party, however, at 
the pumps, kept it for some time from gaining on us ; but the 
nuinber of men necessary for that purpose, and for sending the 
booms and long-boat over the side, fully employed every 
individual of the ship’s company. About eight o'clock the 
booms were all overboard, and it was then found, that four of 
the iron knees on the main hold had broke, and the ship began 
to fill very fast. The orlop deck hatches bad been ordered to 
be caulked down, and well secured, and every one sent to the 
pumps, where every possible exertion was made by every 
individual of the ship’s company, and the greatest order and 
cheerfulness prevailed amongst them to the last. At nine 
o'clock the water had forced its way through the. after hatches 
(which bad been caulked down ;) it appeared on the gun-decks ; 
the people were then ordered from the pumps ; the boats to be 
lowered, (and the flood having made strong), to be prepared to 
cut away the mainmast, which was carried into execution at 
ten o'clock, the mizen-top-mast falling with it, the main-top- 
mast striking in the sand, the heel of the lower mast lay over 
the Jarboard gunwale, and the rigging on the quarter-deck 
and poop, At eleven, the wreck of the mast and the rigging 
vas cleared off the deck, by which time the upper deck was 
nearly under water, when we assembled almost every person 
on the poop, with what tew articles of cloaths could be secured, 
anxiously waiting for high water ; the sea occasionally break- 
ing over us, and so high that the starboard boat, although 
hoisted, and the only one then remaining of any service to us 
(the loug-boat and the large cutter having been stove along- 
side) -was frequently endangered. At half past two on the 
morning of the 2d, as soon as the tide broke, the pilot schooner 
(attending the ship) sent her a bout, in which the sick, the most 
helpless, and as many others as she could take, were conveyed 
to that vesse!, and with the assistance of the Hooley boat and 
the ships, | suppose every person was out of ber by half past 
three; when, afier examiming every accessible part of the 
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ship, the officers and myself quitted her ; and I had the heart- 
felt satisfaction to find, when I mustered the ship’s company, 
immediately on getting on board the schooner, that every one 
was saved from the ship.” 

The rest of the narrative is filled with remarks made upoa 
the ship afterwards, &c. by which it appears, that boats, &c. 
were taken alongside of the wreck to recover, if possible, any 
of the valuable cargo, or property on board ; during this 
arduous labour only one man got intoxicated, and neither 
persuasion nor threats could induce him to quit the ship ov.the 
flood making: he was afterwards seen to commit himself to 
the mercy of the waves on a raft, which had been made the 
night betore, and it was hoped he would reach the shore in 
safety. Very little of the siores,or any thing valuable, was 
saved from the ship. 





On the MODERATION of our DESIRES. 





« Pleasure first succours virtue, in return, 
Virtue gives pleasure an eternal reign.” 
Youne. 


O know how to moderate our desires is making a great 

progress in the path which leads to true happiness. The 
generality of men pass their lives in wishing for what they 
cannot obtain, or if they obtain that wish, they presently form 
new ones. Their hearts are swelled with more desires than 
there are waves on the troubled ocean, some are confused, 
others hurtful, some horrid and detestable ; some are ridiculous 
and senseless, while there are others conformable to reason and 
virtue. In fine there is nothing either allowable or criminal 
but what is by turns the object of men’s wishes. 

To expect that a man should have no desires, is the same 
thing as to require him to cease to be man; for there are many 
desires which are essential to his natural existence. These do 
no prejudice to his happiness, but on the contrary tend to his 
preservation, aud instruct him in what is necessary to it. To 
desire to eat, drink, sleep, or walk, when nature makes us 
sensible of hunger, thirst, drowsiness, uneasiness to be always 
sitting or lying down, is but natural, ‘To wish the prospe rity 
of our kindred, friends, and of good men, is acting according 
to reason ; but there are other desires, which are as pernicious, 
and as much to be condemned, as these are useful and com- 
mendable; and nevertheless, as vicious and unreasonable as 
such desires are, they are so violent, that there is nothing which 
a man will not attempt to satisfy them. ‘He traverses sea and 
Jand, exposes his life to war, violates friendship, paternal love, 
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filial tenderness, betrays his country, abandons his religion and 
his God, and, after so many enormous criuies, it often happens 
that he is justly punished, not only in being disappointed of 
what he desires, but in the loss of what he enjoys. By covet- 
ing superfluities, he deprives himself of necessaries ; and 
fortune, from whom he expects néw favonrs, deprives him even 
of those for which be was obliged to nature. He torments 
himself to acquire riches, but remains poor, and loses health. 
He hazards his life to gratify his boundless ambition; but, 
though he has lost an arm perhaps, he is still only where he 
was. He has betrayed his friend, to make his sovereign, who 
hates the traitor though he loves the treason. He has changed 
his religion in hopes to be revenged on its professors ; but 
he is as much despised by those whose religion he embraces, as 
by those of the religion which he quitted. 

{f men were not so blind as they are, they would not spend 
sO great a part of a life so short in an uneasiness betwixt the 
fears and hopes of satisfying their avarice or ambition : they 
would see that the happiness they propose is not in evéry thing 
of which they are desirous ; they would know that true human 
felicity consists in the tranquillity of the mind, and the health 
of the body, and that it is impossible to find it elsewhere : they 
would also be sensible that the real demands of nature are but 
few. Nature, in order to be preserved from distress, needs no 
stately palaces, nor spacious gardens adorned with statues of 
marble and brass ; but is satisfied with the natural tapestry of 
the tender grass, and enjoys all the comforts of health, near 
some fresh ranning stream, and under the covert of trees. 
Why does man form so many schemes to obtain grandeur, 
which is no conducement to his happiness, and which cannot 
procure him either health or peace of mind? Montaigne, 
whom the French were obliged to for teaching them to think, 
gives us a very true and edifying description of the whiseries of 
the great. “ Do fevers, gouts, and apoplexies,” says he, “ spare 
them any more than us? When old age hangs heavy ona 
prince’s shoulders, can the yeomen of his guard ease him of 
that burthen ? When he is terrified at the approach of death, 
can the gentlemen of his bedchamber comfort and fortify him ? 
When jealousy or any other caprice fills his brain, can oar 
compliments or ceremonies restore him to good humour ? The 
canopy of the bed He lies on, however much embroidered with 
gold and pearl, has no virtue against the colic. At tlie least 
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twitch of the gout what signifies it to be called by high titles: 
Does he lose by the reme:nbrance of his palaces and grandevtr ? 
If he be angry can his being a pritice prevent him from look- 
ing red, or turning pale, and it may be behaving like a madman? 
Tlie feast prick of a pin, or the least passion of the soul, is 
suflicicat 
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sufficient to deprive a man of the pleasure of being -sole 
monarch of the world. 

Nature is as easily to be satisfied with regard to the under- 
standing as tothe body. In order to rénder the mind con- 
tented and tranquil, it is not neeéssary to possess great employ- 
ments, or to enjoy vast wealth ; it is sufficient for us to love 
Virtue, and to know how to be satisfied with a little, because it 
is but a little that we really want. . In proportion as we rctrench 
ourselves, all that Heaven grants tis besides.is supérfluity. 
The mote we Wish to acquire, the more we wait, and the 
farther we deviate from that happiness which we aim at. 
Whit felicity ean greathess give us that is not to be met with in 
a middle state ? Whoever knows how to limit binnself to a 
moderate fortune is truly rich. If a miah nicasurés his ne- 
cessities by nature he will nevet be poot ; if by opinion, he will 
never be rich, © A man néed hot bé a philosopher to learn how 
to contemn grandeur, and to know of what liltle avail riches 
are to the attainment of trae happiness; he need ouly exzmine 
what such wealth and gtandeur amount to in the end; for, in 
fine, if it be evident to him that they cannot procure real 
felicity, but are often perniciows to the owners, he will be con- 
vinced that a cotiditfon Where a man has barely what is 
necessary, is preferable to’a state of saperflaity. Let us only 
consider what advantage great men can possibiy reap (vom their 
wealth and grandeur. If their aim be to save their riches, or 
to inercase them, it gives them a thodsand uneasinesses ; and 
if they desire to make @ good use of them, and distribute them 
prudently, and according to their own option, they subject 
themselves to infinite Cares and most vexatious perplexitics. 
Nor is their grandear Jess a burthen to them than their Wealth. 
If a king be virtuous, he is unavoidably taken up continually 
with the government of his state ; he is under the necessity of 
being watchful for -the happiness and preservation. of his 
people, and must consider himself as the father of a family 
obliged to maintain peace and plenty among his children. If 
this king be not virtuous he is nevertheless obliged to act for 
his subjects out of state policy, thomgh not from any love that 
he bears them ; his fear that his neighbours should rob him of 
part of what he enjoys, is sufficient to give hima thousand 
uneasy thoughts. Thus every sovercign is exposed by his 
condition to a vast variety of cares, from which a private 
person is exempted ; it is therefore folly to desire the state of 
a sovercign, and to think it more capable of rendering us happy 
than that of a man who far from noise and free from ambition, 
lives contented with what he has, and looks upon health as the 
most precious boon of Heaven, next to virtue. 

Whatever a man enjoys, he is unhappy so long as he desires 
an addition to it; his greediness, to obtain what be cevets, 
hinders 
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hinders him from having a true relish of what he possesses. 
He isa slave to his desires; then is it that he thinks superflu- 
ous wealth necessary, and his fancy, which is continually brood« 
ing new wishes, drags him to a precipice, which has no bottom 
nor banks where he can stop. But when a man is contented 
with what he enjoys, when he‘has within himself what the co- 
vetous and ambitious think to find in the fortune which they 
pursue, he knows the full value of the good he possesses, and 
enjoys it with that tranquillity which renders it more pure and 
delightful. The covetous man, who travels through Europe to 
enrich himself, knows not the sweetnéss of sleep like him who 
lives quietly in his own house. The former grudges the time 
he abandons to rest, as so much Jost in the improvement of his 
affairs, and drowsy as he is, rises early in the morning. The 
other reposes quietly as long as he chooses, and when he 
awakes, his mind and his body are refreshed by the rest which 
he has taken ; he is quiet, he laughs, eats, drinks, and, in short, 
does every thing with pleasure, while the covetous man, being 
quite worn down with fatigue, finds no relish in what he eats ; 
is in ill humour, is angry or uneasy at the least trifle,and spreads 
the bitterness of his gall upon all pleasures which the man who 
desires but little enjoys without alloy. 





Prologue to Mr. Dallas's Dramatic Entertainment of “ Not at 
Home,” written by W. R. Wright, Esq. 


UR author, anxious for our approbation, 
Has sent me here by way of preparation ; 

But undetermin’d still want means to use, 
To recommend the bantling of the muse ; 
From thought to thought with double haste he rov’d, 
As fancy led or judgement disapprov’d ; 
I could not bear to see him thus perplex’d, 
So cried, “ I'll take your title for my text.” 
At home, or not at home—Ohb ! ’tis a theme 
As vast as folly’s never-failing stream. 
Why, not at home's the voice of modern days, 
Which every age, and sex, and rank displays ; 
And coxcombs, from the ’prentice to the peer, 
Disdaiw the limits of their proper sphere. 

Observe my lord—the copy of his groom— 
In all the scenes of vulgar life at home ; 
At home to all the pugilistic train, 
Lord of the ring, and hero of the rein ; 
But not at home when tradesmen would be paid, 
Or worth and genius supplicate his aid ; 
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And least at home, Oh! mean and groveling mind ! 
In that high station which his birth assign’d. 
In those dull moments when ennui prevails, 


- And beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 


What dame of fortune e’er can condescend 

At home the solitary hours to spend? 

At home! Oh monstrous! is there then no way 
To kill the languor of the irksome day? 

Call my barouche ! I'll drive to Lady Bloom ; 
Our mutual watchword still is—Not at home ; 
And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature ! 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature. 
Brisk at his post, and practis’d in reply, 

The powder’d footman tells the ready lie. 

Not so the simple lad just come to town, 

Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 
With awkward shame he turns his head away, 
And blushing staunmers—Not at home to-day. 

To Bond-street next, to cheapen fans and laces, 
Or buy at Overton’s the loves and graces. 

These follies drive away the morning spleen ; 
Rout, opera, concert, cluse the evening scene. 
Thus having trod the giddy circle o’er, 

Till fashion palls, and folly charms no more, 
Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends 

To pass one night at home—but sees her friends. 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and each conveys 

Her summons, couch’d in true laconic phrase ; 

Her ladyship at home. Well! view her there: 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley-square ; 
Along the crowded staircase force your way, 
Where costly flowers their mingled sweets display ; 
Approach the long saloon, where, blazing bright, 
Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 

Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egypt’s monsters grinning at her side, 

Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Rome, 
In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

And sighs that—happiness—is not at home. 


Not such their nome whom Love bas taught to know 


From that blest source what real transports flow, 
Hlome! *tis the name of al! that sweetens life ; 
It speaks the warm affection of a wite, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infancy, 
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The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race; 

Oh! ’tis'a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell ; 
He who, long distant from his native land, 
Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 
Whether as patriot, busband, father, friend, 

‘To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home. 





Description of the Lake of Cirknitz, in Carniola. 


{Translated from-the Journal de Physique, de Chimie, et d’Histvire 
Naturelle.] 


MONG the various natural curiosities of Carniola, this 
£ lake, beyond all contradiction, merits one of the first 
places, particularly in consequence of the singular phenomena 
that it presents. First, with respect to its position, it is about 
six miles from the town of Layback; it is bounded on the 
north by a pile of rocks of the most wild and terrific aspect, 
which are commanded by the Yavornig, a lofty mountain, co- 
vered with a thick forest of firs, and other trees. These rocks 
and this forest impart the appearance of a frightful desert to 
the whole country, and at the first view inspire the traveller 
with the sensation of fear; however, averting his looks from 
the northward, he perceives a change in the nature of the 
country ; the soil, in general, is well cultivated; villages are 
scattered here and there, and in the midst of fertile ficlds they 
offer a most agreeable view. This smiling picture, with the 
immense expanse of the lake shaded by the mountains on the 
opposite side, form a tout ensemble altogether picturesque. 

This lake is about two leagues in its extent from the east to 
the west; and about one in breadth from its northern extre- 
mity to that of the south. Its depth is not equal in every 
place, verging from ove to four fathoms. Three islands rise 
from its bosom ; the first, called Vornek, is sufficiently large to 
contain a village and a church. The highly cultivated 
grounds, the meadows, and the orchards, render this island a 
most delightful residence. The other two islands aresmaller, 
and both bear the name of Goritza, the one with the surname 
of Velka, and the other with that of Mala, two words which, 
in the dialect of that country, signify great and little. There 
is besides a tongue of land, called Dornoschek, which runs 
pretty fac into the lake, and forms a kind of peninsula, which 
is separated from Vornek enly by a very narrow strait. Eight 
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rivulets pay the tribute of their streams to this lake, but with- 
out increasingits waters, as will presently appear. Those of Cirke 
nitz and the Oberg are the most considerable ; thre first runs 
through the village of that name, ‘situated about half a league 
from tlhe source of this rivalet; from this village the lake de- 
rived its name, because the ancients knew it by the name of Lac 
Lagens ; but not including Cirknitz and Ottok, in the isle of 
Vornek. There are seven other villages, some of them a small 
distance from the lake, but most of them upon its borders. 

As the waters in this vast bason have no outlet, they retire 
through two cavities, made by the hand of nature through the 
solid rock ; and as they form a species of canals or aqueducts, 
they convey them through the centre of the mountain, and 
eject them on the other side, near the grotto of St. Cautien. 
These two cavities are level with the lake, and are called by the 
names of Great and Little Karlouza. But besides these out- 
lets, there are eighteen others at the bottom of the lake, 
through which the whole of the waters are sometimes drawn 
off by such unaccountable gradations, that the bottom is clearly 
distinguishable in the course of twenty-five days. 

The bottom now being left completely dry, instead of a sheet 
of water, presents a portion of soil, fertile and ready for culti- 
vation in the highest degree. Accordingly the inhabitants im- 
mediately commence with sowing, and a super-abundance of 
vegetation in a very short time covers the whole extent; in 
three months afier hay is cut and millet is ready for use; even 
game is sometime hunted, where, but a short time before, fish 
were the only living beings. 

- At the expiration of four months the lake generally refills 
spontaneously, in the same manner as it disappears. The first 
sign of the return of the waters is taken from the motion of 
this element in some of the neighbouring caverns ; but though 
the bason of the lake requires twenty-five days to discharge 
itself, four and twenty hours are quite sufficient for the bason 
to refill. 

But with respect to the absence of the waters of this lake, 
the time is by no means regular. There are instances of its ap- 
pearing wand disappearing three times in the course of a year; 
and then again whole years have passed without its withdraw- 
inz at all; but when it bas withdrawn, its absence was never 
Known to exceed four months. [t most frequently retires about 
the end of June, or in the middle of July. 

The moment of its departure is a signal of joy to the inha- 
bitants of the environs, in consequence of the plenty of fish it 
produces them. As soon as the waters of the lake are ob- 
served to have decreased to a certain degree, all the inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages are apprized of it by the ringing of 
a bell. From that instant, young and old, men and women, 
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may be seen all running together, each of them provided with 
anet, attached to a long pole, for the purpose of dragging 
the lake and the caverns at the bottom. One reason for their 
haste on this occasion is, that during the rest of the year no 
person is permitted to fish in the lake; and besides this, it is 
evident that the delay only of a few hours would be a serious 
loss ; as on this occasion the inhabitants know by experience, 
that the fish, foliowing the rapidity of the current, are not to 
be found by the time the waters have subsided within the depth 
of two fathoms. However, those who fish first pay for the pri- 
vilege ; and when these people are served, the poor and the 
most.adventurous will undertake to grope in the mud, and 
often take very Jarge fish by this mode of searching for them; 
and some fishermen will even undertzke to deseénd into the 
caverns, and remain there sometimes ‘till the biting of the 
crabs and blood-suckers, which come in shoals to attack their 
legs, compels them to desist and return. Among the fish of 
this lake, the pike is the most numerous; they are of ten, 
twenty, thirty, and forty pounds weight, and sometimes more. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, this lake con- 
tained a pike of an aspect so imposing and of such weight, 
that whenever he was hooked it was always thought prudent to 
let hin goagain. But when, as M. Valvasor observes, the ec- 
clesiastics of the Chartreux purchased the right of fishing in 
this lake, this king of fishes could no longer obtain any favour 
on account of bis superior size; they made no scruple in hav- 
ing him served up at their own table, when he there received 
the homage of the ictyophages, a clear proof that these reli- 
gious were greater gluttons aud not so gencrous as the Emperor 
i‘rederic Ll. who, being in possession of a very fine pike, put 
him into a pond belonging to the palace of Kaiserslautern, af- 
ter having decorated him with a gold ring, which being elastic, 
admitted of his futare growth, aud bore the following inscrip- 
tion in Greek :-— Lam the first fish put into this pond by the 
hands of the Eurperor Frederic 11, October 5, 1230.” This 
pike, after having passed 207 years in the pond, was taken with 
his ring in 1497, and transmitted to Heidelberg to decorate the 
table of the Elector Philip. Ile was then, itis said, nine feet 
long, and weighed 350 pounds. Afterwards a monumental re- 
presentation was made of this pike as large as life, with an in- 


scription adapted to the circumstance. 


But though the lake of Cirknuitz does not contain fish of 
this maguitude at present, there are very large ones in great 
number, especislly when the waters of the lake remain longer 
than ordinary without retiving. In 1656, when the lake dis- 
appeared for the first time, alter remaining at rest five years, 
the cavern of heschetto alone su plied the first fisherman 
with twenty-one loads of fish, seventecn the second tura, and 
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is, that the lightning often falls upon it, and kills a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants. Sore, however, who are struck are 
frequently-recovered by an instanfaneous immersion in fresh 
water. Wild ducks have frequently been found in the bellies 
of the pikes in Jake Cirknitz; and sometiines on the approach 
of a storm, these wild ducks are scen issuing from the fissures 
of the rocks in great numbers, from whence, distributing thein- 
selves over the face of the country, they fall an easy prey to 
the peasantry. ‘I'he peasants who then watch for them as near 
as possible to the caverns, often knock them down with sticks, 
nothing being more easy ; as emerging from these darksome 
retreats all at once into open day, they for a time lose the use 
of their sight. They are generally very fat, and their flesh is 
black ; and it is-evident that these birds are bred in some other 
Jakes in the interior of these rocks, especially as herbs and 
small fish have been found in their crops, a circumstance 
which throws considerable light upon the phenomena of the 
lake. In fact, the vast chain of mountains which, under the 
appellation of the Alps of Carniolz, traverse the whole country 
from Dalmatia to Carinthia, is nothing more than an enormous 
ridge of rock, perforated bere and there by an immense num- 
ber of grottos. In many of the caverns, the rain and the 
melting of the snow form vast reservoirs of water, which are 
transmitted into other caverns by the usual canals of commu- 
nication. There is therefore every appearance that the five 
great caverns before-mentioned, at the bottom of the lake of 
Cirknitz, communicate with five other lakes or reservoirs of 
water in the interior of the mountain; for from the moment 
that the water begins to sink to any degree into these subter- 
ranean caverns, the canals which connect them with the lake 
of Cirknitz act as syphons passing the waters into other ca- 
verns of the rocks; so when the rains or the melting of the 
snows cause the waters to collect in abundance, these syphons 
force the mass of water to return with impetuosity, and to pre- 
cipitate itself into the lake. 

Superstition, which is the fruit of ignorance, can sec no- 
thing in this natural phenomenon but an object of fear; hence 
the people in the environs of the lake tell travellers a thousand 
, one exceeding another in extravagance. They have 
even given one of these caverns on the borders of the lake the 
name of the Sorcerer’s Cave, beeause in former ages they se- 
riously imagined that these conjurers met there to keep their 
sabbaths! Hence M. Valvasor observed “ this country was 
richly provided with sorcerers;” but he added, sometimes 
when these persons bave been taken in the fact, more of them 
heave been burnt in one yearin the environs of Cirknitz, than 
would have dicd naturally during a: whole generation. Very 

b 2 happily ; 


nine at the last. The greatest misfortune atténding this lake 
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happily at this time of day, sorcerers are no longer sought for 
in these mountains ; but very probably the hunters seek among 
them for an excellent species of the wild pigeon, with as much 
ardour as ever their forefathers sought for magicians. Daring 
the cold season these pigeons seck refuge in great numbers in 
the rocks, This sport in general is very, prodactive aud at- 
tractive in the mountains of Carniola, where the fissures and 
rocky cavities are distinguished by the name of taubenlocher, 
or “ pigeon-holes.” 





The History of the Reign of Bahman, and of the Second Deso- 
lation of Jerusalem; by Persian and oriental Writers. 


{Translated from the original Arabic.] 


\ JHEN B:hman, the son of Isfendiar, suceceded his grand- 
father Gushtasp, (or Darius Lystaspes,) and. reigned at 
Balkb, he sent heralds into every country, and received tokens 
of submission from all nations, except the children of Israel, 
who bad increased exceedingly, and bad placed over them- 
selyes aking. This prince, from excess of arrogance and pre- 
sumption, siew the herald, whom. Baiiman had sent to Syria: 
and Jerusalem. The rage of Bauiiman being thereby kindled, 
he sent for Bukhtuusr (Nebuchadnezzar,) whom he reinstated 
in the government of Chaldea and Syria, with all the other 
lands over which be had before borne sway... Aud he com- 
manded him, saying, “ Collect as many troops as you may 
thiak unecessary, and go and destroy again Jerusalem, as com- 
pletely as you did before.” And Bahman sent along with 
Bukhtousr three wise men, or counsellors, one named Darius, 
(probably Darius the Mede) who was the son of a ruler, Ano- 
ther, called Koreish, the son of Unkiwan; and the third was 
Ahasuerus, the son of Keerish, the son of Jamasp the Sage. 
Bukhinusr marched into Chaldea, where he spent a year ia 
augmenting his army, and making the necessary arrangements 
for his expedition. At that time, the territory of Mousul was 
goveried by & descendant of Senacherib, who when Bukhtnusr 
was prepariug to march against Jerusalem, joined him witha 
large torce. Bukhtuousr received him courteously, and at 
length gave him the command of the advanced army; with 
which he committed great slaughter, in all the countrics 
through which he passed, in his route to Jerusalem ; and he 
carried away into, captivity one hundred thousand youths, be- 
sides men and women. Not satisfied with dilapidating the ci- 
Lies; he covered the ruins with earth. He particularls Come 
manded every soldier to fill his shield with earth of the desert 
of Syvia, and to fling the contents on ihe ruins of Jerusalem. 
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Having thus totally desolated that city, he departed for Trak, 
with the captives. amongst whom was the king, whom 
Bukhiousr sent to Bahan, after having slain his sous with bis 
own, hand. Babman commanded the king also to be put to 
death ; and in reward of the services of Bukhtvusr, gave him 
sovereign dominion over the territories of Babylon and Irak, 
even unto the borders of Ethiopia. Whilst Bukituusr reigued 
in-Chaldea, he mustered the captives, and having selected 
fyom amongst them, for his owa honourable service, One hun- 
dred thousand men of the best families, he cdiivibuied other 
six thousand amongst his captains. 

Bukhtnusr reigned forty years, and then died, leaying a son 
named Morduck, (vil Merodach. 2 hings xxv, 27,) whom 
Bahman confirmed in the kingdom. He reigned twenty-three 
years, and was succeeded by ius son; Y eluboosr, (or Belsiazzar.) 
He had reigned but a short time, whea he meditated a revolt 
from’ his liege sovereign; but the ‘plot was discoyered, -and 
communicaied to Bahman by ‘Abasuerus the Sage. Balinaa 
loaded him with honours on the occasion, ain! wrote a letter to 
Darius the counsellor, saying, § Slay thou the traitor Yelubnusr, 
whose kingdom I lave conferred upon thee ; assume thou 
the government thercol.” Durius accordingly put to death 
Yeiubnusr, and reigned in his stead with such justice, as 
restored the kingdom to a state of happiné’s and prosperity, 
Bahman rejoicing thereat, was heard to say, ‘ ‘hese wise men 
merit confidence and promotion; every department of. govern- 
went ought to be entrusted to the mavagement of men of 
piety, and of pleasing manners, in order that the empire may 
flourish, by their prudent and upright administration,’ 

Some years after this period, the king of Hind and Sind 
having revolted, Bahman sent against bim Ahasuerns, at the 
head of a large army; he subdued the king of Hind and 
Sind, and slew him; in return for which services, Bahman 
bestowed on him these kingdoms. Davius, afier having reigned 
three years in Irak, died; when Bahman conferred the king- 
dom on Ahasuerus, commanding bim to leave a lieutenant in 
Hind, and reside himself in Irak, the centre of his dominions. 
Ahasuerus, having accordingly appointed a lieutenant to rule 
over Hind aud Siud, fixed his own residence ta Irak, where he 
enjoyed a prosperous reign. 

Some time after his arrival in Ivak, Abasuerus released the 
children of Israel from captivity. He married an Israelitish 
woman, named Aster (Queen Esther of the scripture,) and she 
bare him a son, whom he named Kyrus (or Cyrus.) Abasuerus 
held in high esteem the children of Isracl, and gave thein free 
access to his person, calling them his kinsinen, and the descen- 
dants of the prophets and sages. But for fear of offending 
Babmau, ke did not then give them leaye te retura to Jevnsalem, 
When 
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When Kyrus was fourteen years old, Ahasuerus died, and Bah- 
man conferred the kingdom on his son. 

God bestowed the gift of prophecy upon Daniel, whose 
doctrine Kyrus embraced, and forsook the worshipping of fire,’ 
but unknown to Balman. In the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Kyrus, Bahman died, when the former openly professed the 
religion taught by Daniel, and encouraged his subjects to listen 
to the words of that prophet, whom he had commanded to 
instruct them in the law of Moses. Then Daniel asked permis- 
sion to go himself, to rebuild the city and temple of Jerusalem. 
But Kyrus refused his request, saying, ‘ I stand in need of a 
thousand faithful counsellors and guides, how then can I con- 
sent to deprive myself of your personal aid in the government 
of my kingdom? He, however, permiited the children of Is- 
sacl to return to Jerusalem. From the time that Bukhtnusr 
carried away the captives, unill the death of Kyrus, Daniel 
had resided in Babylon and Irak twenty-two years. After the 
death of Kyrus, he returned to Jerusalem, and there spent his 
life in devotion. 





CHRISTMAS CAUTIONS. 
— JOHN RAMSEA, in his “ Christmas Cautions,” 
we 


observes, that “ the weather is usually inclement at this 
season, aud that, therefore, good fires, good eating, and good 
drinking, are, unquestionably, agreeable, and, in some measure, 
necessary. Fuel is laid in for external warmth ; and generous 
Jiquors for internal. The ox is fattening for slaughter ; the 
poultry are put upto feed ; the mutton, the venison, are already 
hung, and the minced meat is in a state of preparation. All 
this is very right ; all this is very good. The blessing brought 
by the season to the Christian world, might well render tt a 
time for perpetual rejoicing, a time of universal happiness. 

“ But, instead of loading our tables, and our stomachs with 
an unwholesome variety of the richest viands, let us be content 
with plain and nourishing food ; and with a quantity propor- 
tioned to our digestive faculties ; and let us consider, while we 
are cheerfully and comfortably regaling, by a good fire, aliured 
by superfluities to excess, whether we have not some poor but 
worthy neighbours, who are exposed, half fed, and, perhaps, 
half naked, too, to all the inclemency of the weather, while 
their miserable little ones are shivering around a few embers, 
destitute of even the necessaries of life. By our retrench- 
ments, then, let them be clothed, be comforted, and fed ; and, 
while their stomachs become the depositarics of what would 
only tend to disorder our own; their gratetul lips, too often 
very differently employed, will bless, at once, the scason and 
their 
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their benefactors. We shall inculcate, in our offspring, the 
virtues of Christian charity and benevolence, instead of the 
heathenish. vices of intemperance and excess; and we shall 
thus secure to ourselves, health, as well as the approbation of 


our own bosoms, and be at once qualified and entitled to enjoy 


a “ merry Christmas.” 








INTERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT of KING’s BENCH, GUILDHALL, 
DEcEMBER 21. 


Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord Ellenborough, and a Special 
Jury. 


STEVENS 0 LYNCH. 


i; ee was an action on a bill of exchange, to recover 58}, 
from the defendant, the drawer of the bill. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that the plaintiff was a West-India mer- 
chant, and the defeadant had been the commander of the 
American ship President, but had retired from that situation, 
and entered into mercautile speculations. He purchased goods 
from the plainuff to the amount of 541. and he gave him, as 
paymeui, a bill of exchange for that amount, accepted by a 
Mr. Jones, who had since become a bankrupt, aml the bill wase 
dishonoured. He understood the defence to be set up was, 
that the defendant had not due notice of its being dishonoured, 
which would prove fatal to the present action, if the defen- 
dant had not fortunately made a subsequent acknowledg- 
ment, and promised to discharge it. He was instructed to say 
he could prove that this was the case; and, if he did, he 
must be entitled to their verdict. He then proceeded to call 
his witnesses. 

Johu Thomas proved the acceptance of the bill, and the 
hand-writing of the defendant, as the drawer. 

James Alexander Miller deposed, that he presented the bill 
to Mr. Jones, the acceptor, and it was dishonoured ; and that 
about three months afterwards he went, ia company with a Mr. 
Keeland, to the deicadam, to demand the payment, who said 
that Jones ought to have paid it; on which Keeland replied, 
that the plainuf? wisned him, ibe defendant, to pay it. He 
answersd, that if Jones did not, he certainly would; it would 
not be necessary for the plaiatiit to send agaln, as he would 
cee Jones, and call at the plaintiti’s counting-liouse and set- 
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tle it. This conversation took place in the latter end of May 


Jast. 

Alexander Keeland corroborated the testimony of the last 
witness. 

Mr. Attorney-General contended, on the part of the defen- 
dant, that he could not be liable, as he had not received due 
notice of the bill being dishonoured. The conversation 
alluded to by the plaintiff's witnesses could not be binding, as 
the defendant was at the time uncertain whether the bill had 
or had not been paid by Jones. It was not produced during 
the conversation, and the defendant only answered generally, 
that he would inquire into the circumstances, and have them 
settled. He would prove this by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones deposed, that, when the bill became due, ke was 
unable to take it up ;-he asked the plaintiff for time, which he 
granted ; he was indebted to the defendant, at the time, 
between 4 and 500k 

On his cross-examination by Mr. Garrow, he said he never 
had sworn that the defendant was indebted to him. He came 
from the rales of the King’s Bench. His clerk had made out 
an account between the defendant and him, which made the 
defendant his debtor 2000]. but he was not really so, as they 
were accom modation-bills, or kifes. The present bill was an 
accommodation one; but he had more than sufficient assets of 
the defendant to have paid it, as he had the proceeds of three 
ships, under American colours, belonging to the defendant, but 
he applied them to his own use. 

Mr. Garrow replied, and animadverted on the evidence of 
the last witness, and contended, that the jury should not give 
him crecit. 

Lord Ellenborough summed up the evidence with his usual 
perspicuity. ag 

The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, 581. and costs. 


—_—— 
WILKINSON T. KING. 


This was an action of trover, to recover 2231. the amount of 
a quantity of pig-lead, sold by a Mr. Ellel to the defendant. 
It appeared that Mr. Ellel carvied on a large concern in the lead 
business ; the piaintif® had been in the habit of storing his 
lead in his storehouse ; bot Ellcl, bemg in want of money, 
sold the lead in question tothe defendant, without any authority 
from the plaintiff. Ellel had since become a bankrupt. 

In defence, it was set up, that Mr. Ellel had been in the 
habit of doing so, and that he afterwards accounted with the 
plaintiff for the proceeds of such sale ; this, it was contended, 
gave Ellel te implied authority to sell, Mr. Ellel was called 
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te prove this fact, but he denied he had ever sold any lead for 
the plaintiff, before that which caused the present action, 
without his, the plaintiff's, authority. 

The jury, by the direction of his lordship, found a verdict 
for the plaintiff, 2231. and costs. 





GRAY V SMITH. 


The Attorney-General stated this to be an action for the 
recovery of 3000]. being the amount of an, insurance at the 
Albion insurance office. The plaintiff was partner in a 
mercantile house at Glasgow, who had stores to a great amount 
at Port d’Espagne, in the island of Trinidad. About the end 
of March last, the house at Glasgow wrote to Messrs. Reid 
and Irving, their correspondents in London, desiring them to 
take out policies of insurance to the amount of 50001. on part 
of the above stores. Accordingly a clerk of Messrs. Reid 
and Irving carried one of these policies to the Albion insurance 
office, which agreed to take the amount of 3000. at 42s: per 
cent. the insurance to commence from the 3d of March, the 
date of the last advices from Trinidad. The premium.on the 
insurance was not paid ’till the 1st of May, and in April, in 
consequence of a dreadful tire at Port d’Espagne, the stores 
were consumed. When his clients applied at the insarance 
effice for payment to the amount of property thus insured, 
they were told that the insurance did not commenve ’till the 1st 
of May, and that consequently the property destroyed was not 
covered; and the present aetion was now brought to oblige 
them to fulfil their agreement. 

A clerk in the house of Reid and Co,: proved the having 
taken a policy to the Albion office, and that the principal 
clerk wrote under it 30001. 42 shillings per cent. but on the 
other side, the evidence of a clerk from the Albion office weat 
to shew, that it was an article of their printed proposals, that 
no insurance was to commence ’till the premium was paid, 
which did not in this case take place ’till the 1st of May; and 
also that the policy was not entered on the books of the 
company at the time when the insurance was proposed, which 
must huve been the case, had the agreement then been come 
pleted. 

Lord Ellenborough submitted to the jury, that there was 
not the least proof of an agreement having been entered into 
prior to the Ist of May; and the jury immediately found a 
verdict for the defendant. 

This decision is materially interesting to all persons iasuring 
their property in the different insurance offices. 

Vol. 50. C Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Kent, near Camelford, to B. B.’s Charade, inserted October g. 


Ho’ silly some their moments pass 
To EYE their features in the GLASS! 


{Ko We have received the like answer from S. Tucker, Bugford; Tho- 
mas Hawken, of Camelford; R. Withall, of Plymouth; G. H. Bynon, of 
Plymouth Dock; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; W. B. of Taunton; Wil- 
jiam Petherick, of St. Austell; J. Hurd, of Honiton; G. W. Jones, and 
J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Kerby, of Helston; and J. Channon, 
jun. of Ottery St. Mary. 








Answer, by F, French, at. Evershot School, to F. Woodman's Rebus, inserted 
October 16. 


fb initials join’d a GAOL you'll see, 
From which | hope I shall keep free. 


*,* Similar answers ‘have been received from J.C. jun. of Ottery; John 
Ball, at. Evershot school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; J. W.. of Char- 
mouth; N. Colwell, Knackershole; W. B.of Taunton; G. W. Jones, and 

- W- Jones, of North Petherton; J. M. Carveth, near Mevayissey ;°Caro- 
fhe Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Charles Caines, at Cerne school; T. Byrtt, of 
Shepton Mallett; T. Hawker, of Camelford G. H. Bynon, of Ply mouth- 
Quck ;;W. Kent, near Camelford; Sirron; T Hawker, of Camelford; 

hilomath, of Egg Buckland; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; a youth of Meva- 
Bissey ; and Claudius, of Yeovil. 





a 4 CHARADE, by Claudius, of Yeovil. 


E riddling gents. forskill renown’d, 
Part of your frame pray first expound ; 

And if you would my second find, 
A consonant you'll call to mind ; 
Two-thirds of what all mortals do 
Will next appear unto your view ; 
My last is first in all concerns, 
Directs, commands, and overturns: 

My whole, if you are neat and clean, 

Will in your pocket oft be seen, 











4A CHARADE, by T cs. 
wes spring comes with her sprightly train, 
My first is seen, 
In nature’s green, 
Upon the field or plain: 
My second checks the torrent’s force, 
When frost and hail, 
And rains prevail, 
* And stops the streamlet’s course ; 
My whole adorns the grand saloon, 
Or spacious hall, or splendid room, 
vio Gooeccoscocecc 2000* 900¢ 


ERRATUM.—In B. Carvosso’s Qnession, inserted November 13, in the 
917th page, the greater diameter of the measure is stated to be 10,6 inches, in. 
stead of what it should have been 14,6 snchcs. - 

GF Correspondents are expected to pay the pastage of their lenery, 
us é 9 ; 
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Exeter, November, 1809. 
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ea 


WILLIAM ann MARY. 


yr night by her cradle poor Mary was weeping, 
And pour’d forth to Heav’n for her William a pray’r 3 
As heedless of danger her infant was sleeping, 

Unknown to the stings and the sorrows of care. 


When, lo to her ear was convey’d the sad story ! 
That Britons.once more their foe to repel, 

Had crown’é at Tal’vera their standards with glory, 
But great was the Joss of the heroes who fell, 


** Ah! woe then is me!” in deep anguish she sigh’d, 


While pangs most severe distracted hee fears : 
*¢ My William is fall’n; he’s no more then,” she cried, 
As down from her cheeks stream’d a torrent of tears, 


** Alas! my dear babe, to my bosom I’ll press thee, 
(She said, as in frenzy she broke its repose) 

6 ‘Thy father no more with joy shall caress thee, 
Nor hush thee with pleasure thy eyelids to close. 


No more with delight thy prattle engaging, 

Shall charm bis ¢ nd ear when thou sitst on his knee; 
No more his kind voice thy cries be assuaging ; 

No more shall he tiace the sad semblance of me. 


Or when growing years thy form shall extend, 
Or the dawn of thy mind begins to expand 

No more the kind father, the guardian, and friend, 
Shall bend the young twig with his provident hand.” 


‘Thus in dreadful suspense dragy’d her moments along, 
And languor her health and her spirits had stol’n, 
When (how shall my muse pursue her sad story !) 
‘The news was confirin’d that her William was fall’n. 


Oh God! how her cheeks, once with beauty atray’d, 
Were chang’d, as she urg’d her wild notes of despair! 

What symptoms of heart-ending woe she display’d, 
As she tore in wild fury her dishevell’d hair! 


‘© He’s fled then,” she cries, ‘* and my peace with him flown, 
And nought can e’er yield me a transtent relief, 

>Till the cold, silent grave shal] claim me its own, 
And close my hard period vf mis’ry and grief.” 


Now forlorn doth she rove, without e’era friend, 
And her infant’s expos’d to the wide world a prey, 
Imploring of strangers assistance to lend, 
And lessen the struggles and pains of her way. 


May that blest pow’r who guards the unprotected 
Disperse the gloom that troubles her sad breast ! 

And may her footsteps, as by Heaven directed, 

’ At length find an home blest with infinite rest! 








HENRY ELLIS, 
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On secing a Ship weigh Anchor, which was destined for the East Indies. 
























Exeter. 


——— 





ARK yonder gay vessel that floats o’er the wave, 
With rigging so trim, and with streamers so gay, 
°Tis mann’d by our seamen so gallant and brave, 
Who to far distant climes soun will hastenaway. 


The breeze now is fav’ring, the sky is serene; 
Not a rock or a shoal is there now within sight, 

To checquer with breakers the ocean’s smooth green, 
Which dazzling reflects back the sun-beams su. bright. 


The anchor is weigh’d, all the sails fee] the breeze, 
The ship o'er the billows triumphanrly rides; 

Soon, soon will she fade in the distance so pale, 
Aud glide ere the night fall o’er far distaut tides, 


Farewell to our friends! when they’re distant afar, 
We will in our memories their virtues retain, 

Should they sink midst the ocean, or perish in war, 
Or return as we wish to their homes once again. 


Ah! what knows the landsman of battles and storms, 
Of rocks and of shelves, and of dreaded lee-shores ; 
He ne’er saw the billows which ocean deform, 
When thunder, wind, water, unitedly roar. 


He knows not the sorrows which sailors o’erwhelm, ri 
From friends, wife, and children, so dear distant far ; 

His thoughts homewards veer as he stands at the helm, 
And ponders o’er troubles and dangers in war. 


Lo! the vessel is faded; perhaps ere the sun 
Again his bright beams shall throw over the wave, 
They may sink to the grave ere their sands are half-run, 
And Britannia shail weep o’er ber sailors so brave. 


So frail are our lives, even we who on shore, 
Can labour or rest, from all dangers so free, 
May drop to the dust—whilst the sailor once more 
Secure and unhurt returns from the sea. 


J. TREADWIN. 








THE LILY. 
BY MR. WOODLEY. 


OWN in a wild, a sun deserted vale, 
A modeet, solitary lily blew, 
Beneath a stormy sky and nipping gale, 
Unnotic’d, to the air its sweets it threw. 


But lo! a skilful florist mark’d the shade, 

Where all unheeded, and unknown, it grew. ’ 
With friendly eye the humble flow’r survey’d, 

and brought the lowly stranger into view, 


Transplanted now, amidst a gay parterre, 
Surrounded by the silk-leav’d host, it blows, 
Inhales new vigour from a genial air, 
Made comrade to the aromatic rose! 
From such compeers new charms it shall receive, 
And borrow fragrance which it cannot give. 





